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qualities and like a great number of his countrymen
he had speedily fallen captive to the charm and polish
of Quebec society. "A strong and healthy race/' he
wrote, "plain in their dress, virtuous in their morals
and temperate in their living." He may have counted
on time and skilful diplomacy to alienate the former
subjects of Louis XV from their loyalty to France and
the Catholic Church; certainly he had no intention of
adopting harsh tactics. In this he was only following
instructions from London which counselled patience
and conciliation and insisted that the Canadians be
treated kindly and humanely. His efforts were success-
ful in obtaining, if not friendship, at least the loyalty
of the habitants who, moreover, had gratefully re-
ceived many and sometimes considerable gifts in money
and kind collected by Murray for the benefit of needy
families. The expression "noble victor" used by
Monsieur Briand, Vicar-General of Quebec, to describe
the English was exaggerated perhaps and certainly
opportunistic, yet it might fittingly be applied to some
of them.

But if the new masters at London and Quebec
believed for a moment that fine words and a few
charitable acts would be sufficient to lull the mistrust
of the Canadiens and prevent any resistance to
attempts at assimilation (more or less openly con-
fessed) they were gravely mistaken. Resignation in
no way implied acceptance. Resigned the Canadiens
certainly were, to such an extent that General Burton
could be deceived into talking of their happiness. But
they were seriously disturbed at the thought of the
fate that might well be theirs once the war had
officially ended. Until that time relations between